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When a landlord raises the rent of a worker’s 
home without increasing the services furnished or 
adding to the comfort of the dwelling, the worker 
usually begins to search for other quarters equally 
desirable at about the same rent which he formerly 
paid. Many tenants who have had this experience 
during the past 2 years have found that there 
were no other homes for rent at prices which they 
could afford to pay. In some cities they found that 
there were practically no dwellings fit for human 
habitation available for rent at any price. In a 
large number of cities throughout the United 
States less than 1 percent of the habitable dwellings 
are vacant and available for rent, according to 
special surveys made by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration during the past year. This ratio is 
far below the 5 percent vacancy rate which is 
generally considered adequate to give tenants 
freedom of choice in selecting their living quarters. 

Likewise, thousands of workers who have left 
their homes and moved to centers of industrial 
or construction activity connected with the 
national defense program have found it very dif- 
ficult to find available dwellings for rents which 
they could afford to pay. The vacancies which 
did exist were mostly in the higher rental brackets. 
Furthermore, as the demand for these vacant 
dwellings increased, the “asked” rentals were 
raised, with the result that in most cases the new 
tenant had to pay more rent than the tenant who 
moved out. 


WHERE RENTS HAVE RISEN 


Since October 1939, rents have been raised on 
more than one-half of the rented homes in 33 of 
the 90 cities or areas—mostly defense areas—for 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has informa- 
tion. In 16 additional cities, rents have been 
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Rent Control in a War Economy 
ARNOLD E. CHASE 
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raised on more than one-third of the rented homes. 
Most of these increases in rents have occurred 
since October 1940. 

In large cities, such as in New York City, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco, for example, there have been com- 
paratively few increases in rents during the past 
2 years, except in some sections or in suburban 
areas located near industrial plants with large 
defense contracts. In Jacksonville, Mobile, Bir- 
mingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and in the 
Norfolk area, on the other hand, where the influx 
of workers and military personnel has been greater 
in relation to the supply of vacant dwellings, rent 
advances have been more numerous. 

The policy of decentralizing industries producing 
war materials, so necessary from a military stand- 
point, has resulted in many large plants being 
located in or near small cities where adequate 
housing facilities were not available for the workers 
and their families. Likewise, many of the large 
Army cantonments have been located near small 
towns, especially in the South, where there were 
practically no dwellings available for construction 
workers while the camps were being constructed, 
or for the families of military personnel after the 
camps were in operation. As a result, in some 
instances, tenants have bid against each other for 
the homes which were available and landlords 
have profited from the increased rents offered. 


EFFECTS OF HIGHER RENTS 


In many such situations, families have doubled 
up, often without adequate sanitary facilities and 
under conditions which jeopardize health and 
moral standards. Other families who could not 
afford to pay higher rentals have been forced to 
move into older dwellings or makeshift quarters 








of various kinds. Many of these are h ardly fit for 
human occupancy and are destructive of the 
morale of workers engaged either directly in 
producing defense materials or indirectly in per- 
forming essential services for defense workers and 
their families. 

Tenants of homes in the lower rent brackets 
have been affected most by rent increases since 
October 1939. In most cities the proportion of 
dwellings upon which rents have been raised is 
highest among those renting for less than $30 
per month. 
more than three-fourths of this class of homes, 
compared with less than half of the homes renting 
between $30 and $50, and less than one-fourth 
of the more expensive homes. Since compara- 
tively few wage earners can afford to pay monthly 
rentals of $50 or more, decreases in rents for 
homes of this class have not been uncommon at 
the same time that numerous rent advances have 


In some places rent increases affected 


been reported for the less expensive homes in 
the same city. 

Rent increases have not only been more numer- 
ous for the low- and medium-priced homes, but they 
have also been relatively larger. Rent increases 
are usually made in amounts of $2.50, $5, or $10 
per month. A $5 advance on a monthly rental 
of $25 is proportionately twice as large as a similar 
increase on a $50 rental. 

The burden of rent increases is particularly 
heavy on families with low incomes, because for 
many of them the costs of housing constitute one- 
third or more of their total living expenses. To 
pay the higher rents, they are forced to sacrifice 
on their purchases of food, clothing, and other 


goods and services, unless their incomes are also 
increased. 


EXPERIENCE IN FIRST WORLD WAI 


A similar situation with regard to housing and 
rents arose in a number of cities after the entry of 
the United States into the World War in 1917. 
The circumstances giving rise to rent increases 
then were strikingly similar to those existing now, 
Thousands of new workers were needed immedi- 
ately in industries producing war materials. 
Many had to be brought from other cities and 
from farms and small towns. The housing situa- 
tion soon became acute, and rents started to rise 
Between December 1916 and December 1917, 
when the production of war materials was just 
getting under way, rents rose on the average 
about 5 percent in Buffalo and Seattle, 10 percent 
in Cleveland, 12 percent in Bath, Maine, and 15 
percent in Detroit. During 1918, rents rose much 
more rapidly, especially in shipbuilding centers. 
By December 1918, the advance in rents above 
1916 levels was about 50 percent in Seattle, 40 
percent in Norfolk, 32 percent in Portland, Oreg., 
24 percent in Jacksonville, 21 percent in Detroit, 
and 10 percent or more in several additional cities. 
And this was only the beginning of an advance in 
rents which continued at a very rapid pace in 
many industrial cities until as late as 1925. 

Rent-Control Devices.—Steps to alleviate the 
acute housing shortage were taken by Government 
agencies, Federal, State, and local. Homes regis- 
tration offices were established by the United 
States Housing Corporation of the Department 
of Labor to assist prospective tenants in finding 
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vacant dwellings. These offices functioned effec- 
tively, but had no legal power to prevent rent 
increases. 

The Housing Corporation did, however, en- 
courage the formation of local agencies known as 
“rent profiteering committees,’ composed of 
representatives of tenants, landlords, and the 
public, to receive complaints and curb unfair 
During the latter part of 1918, rent 
profiteering committees were operating in 82 
cities. Although without any legal power to 
enforce their decisions, some of these committees 
met with a fair amount of success, depending to 
a large extent upon local circumstances and the 
personnel of each committee. 

Rent regulation through legislation was first 
attempted in the District of Columbia under the 
“Saulsbury Resolution,’ adopted by Congress in 
May 1918. 
continue to occupy a dwelling at the rental he 
had been paying previously, even though his 


rentals.! 


Under this resolution, a tenant could 


lease had expired, as long as he paid the rent 
and lived up to the conditions of the tenancy. 
However, the courts limited its effectiveness, and 
on December 1, 1919, declared the resolution 
unconstitutional. In the meantime, on October 
22, 1919, Congress passed the Ball Rent Act creat- 
ing a commission to “fix and determine fair and 
reasonable rentals of dwellings, apartments, hotels, 
and business properties in the District of Colum- 
bia.”” This law continued in effect the essential 
principles of the Saulsbury Resolution freezing 
rents and provided in addition, for the adjustment 
of rentals which were found upon investigation to 
be unreasonably high or unreasonably low. 

The State of New York enacted in 1920 a law 
similar, in many respects, to the Ball Act, but did 
not create an administrative body to fix and 
determine reasonable rentals. Remedies provided 
under the law were primarily obtainable through 
court action. When a tenant declined to pay an 
increased rent, the landlord could bring an action 
to oust him for nonpayment of rent. The court 
would then decide whether the rent was reasonable 
or oppressive. However, landlords were free to 
raise rents for new tenants, and as a consequence, 


rents continued to rise. (Continued on p. 4) 


' For a more detailed description of the control of rent 
profiteering in defense areas during the first World War, 
see ‘Rent Profiteering and iis Contrel, 1917—1918,”’ prepared 
by Historical Price Research Section, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, October 1941. 
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Rent increases in selected defense areas 
(October 1939 to October 1941) 





Percent | Average increase ! 
ofall | a . 
City and race rented 
homes | 
affected | 


Dollars | Percent 


Allegheny Co., Pa.:? 
Allegheny River Valley _ - 41 | $2. 60 10. 4 


Monongahela River Valley 36 2. 88 9.9 
Battle Creek, Mich.?__ ~~. -- 42 §. 17 17. 0 
Bayonne, N. J__--- pidicensinta 48 3. 32 11. 1 
Bethlehem, Pa.3_____ _- 45 4.10 17. 1 
Bremerton, Wash_ --- 44 5. 7§ 19.3 
Bridgeport, Conn _ - --- - - -- ‘ 56 | 4.36!) 16.3 
Canton and Massillon, Ohio: 

| Naples eigen iS 51 | 5.40] 20.1 

| Sa " 66 4, 2% 33. 4 
Chester, Pa.:? | 

White______-_ 19 3. 16 11.9 

Other....... 44 2. 74 16.9 
Columbia, 8. C.: 

. a 44 5. 35 16.3 

Other- om 15 2. 30 22. 6 
Corpus Christi, Tex.: 

Ds « om< ss 50 4.09 15. 4 

Other__-- : 15 1. 90 19. 2 
Dayton, Ohio: 

aa 59 4. 46 14.3 

Other__-_- . 43 3. 00 15. 9 
Elizabeth, N. J_- 61 3. 64 9.8 
El Paso, Tex.: 

White__. 69 5. 14 18.8 

Other__- 50 1. 80 20. 0 
Erie, Pa.?_ _ 64 2. 79 11. 6 
Gadsden, Ala.: 

White _ _-_ 38 2. 38 17. § 

Other__- ; 25 1.14 16. 1 
Hartford, Conn_. 62 3. 61 10.8 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: 

_. See . 66 8. 65 38. 8 

Other..... ia 58 1. 50 23. 9 
Inglewood and Hawthorne, Calif 62 4. 41 16. 4 
Johnstown, Pa_ : 14 4. 04 16. 1 
Louisville, Ky.: 

White _ _ ion 62 3. 91 16. 1 

Other__-_-- 36 1. 58 14. 6 
Lynn, Mass_- 41 3. 26 11.5 
Macon, Ga.: 

91 6. 63 27. 5 

Other____-- ; 63 1. 34 20. 4 
New Albany—Jeffersonville, Ind. 65 4. 74 30. 7 
Newark, N. J.: 

White _ __ 40 3. 29 9.8 

Other atthe aSiaaies 44 2. 76 11.6 
New Britain, Conn -- ws ; 76 3. 52 14. 1 
Pascagoula, Miss.: 

White--_- ios a> 56 5. 58 25. 6 

0 ee 35 2. 50 45.9 
Paterson, N. J__-_- 46 3. 06 9. 6 
Pontiac, Mich----- 66 5. 26 20. 2 


Portsmouth, N. H.5___- E 36 3. 34 14.9 


San Diego, Calif - -- 64 5. 88 20. 2 
Schenectady, N. Y.*- 62 4.17 14.4 
South Bend, Ind_- 54 4. 81 19. 2 

| ‘ ‘ 43 4. 58 18. 6 
Tacoma, Wash_--- 52 4.78 18.2 
Waterbury, Conn--. 76 3. 49 14. 7 


Wichita, Kans- -- 63 4.17 16. 3 

1 Data cannot be used as an average for the entire city 
because they cover only dwellings which reported rent increases 
during the period. 

2 Data cover period October 1939 to August 1941. 

3 Data cover period October 1939 to September 1941. 

‘ Data cover period October 1939 to November 1941. 

5 Data cover period October 1939 to December 1941. 











PRESENT RENT POLICIES 


Actions thus far taken in the present housing 
emergency have closely paralleled those of the 
1917-18 period. These actions have been taken 
more promptly, however, as we have benefited by 
the experience of that period. With the assistance 
of the Division of Defense Housing Coordination, 
homes registration offices have been established in 
a large number of cities throughout the country. 
The main job of these offices is to bring together 
prospective tenants and landlords who have 
vacant homes for rent. Local fair-rent commit- 
tees have also been created to bring about the 
voluntary control of rents. These local com- 
mittees are usually appointed by the mayor or by 
the local defense council, and they include repre- 
sentatives of tenants, landlords, and the public in 
general. 

Since June 1940, approximately 140 fair rent 
committees have been established in cities through- 
out the country. They receive complaints from 
tenants regarding rent increases or reductions in 
services furnished by landlords. The landlords 
are then asked to furnish evidence justifying the 
advance in rent or reduction in services. Where 
committees find advances in rents to be unreason- 
able, they request the landlords to forego the 
increases. In many cases tenants have hesitated 
to complain, however, for fear of being evicted 
from their homes. 

Although fair rent committees have no legal 
power to enforce their decisions, some of them 
have already been fairly effective in preventing 
unjustified rent increases. The committees usu- 
ally try first to make their decisions effective by 
appeals to the sense of fairness and patriotism of 
landlords and tenants. They may threaten ad- 
verse publicity and may actually publicize cases 
involving particularly landlords. 
Threats of increasing assessed values, and conse- 
quently taxes, to correspond with increased rental 


recalcitrant 


incomes from properties have also been effective. 
Voluntary control of renis through fair rent 
committees, however, has not proven successful 
in the case of property owners who have no scruples 
in utilizing the national emergency to profit at the 
expense of unfortunate tenants who have no alter- 
native but to pay increased rents. It is for this 
type of landlord that legal authority is needed to 
control rents within reasonable limits. 
Washington, D. C., Rent Law.—To prevent an 
anticipated rise in the already high level of rents 


4 


in the District of Columbia, Congress recently 
enacted a rent control act for the District of 
Columbia modeled after provisions contained in a 
bill now pending before Congress to regulate prices 
and rents in defense areas throughout the United 
States. This act for Washington, D. C., became 
effective on January 1, 1942, and terminates on 
December 31, 1945. It created the office of an 
administrator of rent control and delegated to the 
administrator the authority to control rents in the 
District of Columbia. 

One of the important differences between this 
statute and the Ball Act of the first World War is 
that the present law attempts to avoid deluging 
the administrator with individual petitions to 
determine the reasonableness of rentals charged. 
Instead, it fixes rents at their January 1, 1941, level 
and makes it unlawful for a landlord either to 
raise the rent or to reduce the services furnished 
without the approval of the administrator. The 
administrator may, however, order a general in- 
crease or decrease in the maximum-rent ceiling or 
the minimum-service standard whenever he finds 
that changes in taxes or other maintenance or 
operating costs justify such a change in rents or 
service standards. 

A tenant may petition the administrator to 
reduce the maximum-rent ceiling applicable to 
his dwelling, on the ground that it is higher than 
the rent generally prevailing for comparable 
dwellings. Likewise, a landlord may ask for an 
increase in rent when he believes that the ceiling 
established for his property is lower than for 
other similar dwellings with similar services. 

Provision is also made in the act for adjustments 
in rentals when major improvements are made on 
dwellings, or when there are substantial changes 
in maintenance or operating costs for specific 
dwellings. Adjustments are also provided for 
in cases where dwellings are changed from being 
furnished to being unfurnished, or vice versa. 

Irrespective of whether or not the tenant has a 
lease, he cannot be evicted from his home, as long 
as he continues to pay his rent unless he is violating 
an obligation of his tenancy, is committing a 
nuisance, or is using the dwelling for immoral or 
illegal purposes or for other than living or dwelling 
purposes. 
the possession of a dwelling for his own personal 
occupancy, for the personal occupancy of a pur- 
chaser, or for the purpose of substantially altering, 
remodeling, or demolishing the property. 


mp) 
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The landlord may, however, recover 
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Problems of Defense Migratory Labor’ 


Americans are traditionally mobile. Today 
approximately 25 million men, women, and chil- 
dren live in States other than those claiming 
their birth. Probably 4 million cross State lines 
every year in pursuit of seasonal or shifting jobs. 
Whether permanent or temporary, whether for 
long or short distances, these migrations reflect 
the ups and downs of economic opportunity in 
the United States. They also reflect the pioneer- 
ing spirit of American workers and their willing- 
ness to “take a chance” and look elsewhere for 
work, when none can be found at home, or to 
benefit from better opportunities available away 
from home. 

In periods of economic revival, the lure of a 
better job becomes the dominant factor in moving 
from place to place. The committee of the 
United States House of Representatives (the 
Tolan Committee) created to investigate defense 
migration found that during the last year and a 
half unemployed or partially employed workers 
migrated in large numbers to the busy centers of 
defense production, responding once more to the 
call of job opportunities. 

It is difficult to estimate precisely the number 
of these defense migrants or to describe in detail 
their characteristics. Data compiled by the 
Social Security Board and the United States 
Public Health Service indicate that an estimate of 
from 2 to 3 million defense migrants is no exagger- 
ation. The majority of them seem to be young 
men, about half of whom are married. Large 
families are not uncommon, but smaller families 
predominate. The family heads frequently move 
first, sending for the other members later, when 
they are more or less certain of their jobs and 
when suitable living accommodations are secured. 
In contrast to the first World War period, the 
migration of Negroes has not yet occurred in 
large numbers. 

In general, migrant workers at the present time 
fall into two major categories. There are those 
who migrate in response to definitely assured job 

*Prepared with he assistance of Herbert Roback, of the 
staff cf the Select Committee of the United States House of 
Representatives Investigating National Defense Migration. 
Members of the committee are: Hon. John H. Tolan, Chair- 
man, Hon. John J. Sparkman, Hon. Laurence F. Arnold, 
Hon. Carl T. Curtis, and the Hen. Frank C. Osmers. 


opportunities: Skilled workers in the machine 
industries and metal trades have been recruited 
over wide areas by employers and by the United 
States Employment Service. Skilled, semiskilled, 
or unskilled construction workers have frequently 
traveled great distances to work on vast defense 
construction projects. 

The second and probably the larger group of 
migrants consists of those workers who are at- 
tracted by the hope rather than by a definite 
prospect of employment and who move from place 
to place in a haphazard and unorganized way. 
This group consists chiefly of semiskilled or un- 
skilled laborers, of young people without ex- 
perience of any kind, and of a large number of 
agricultural workers seeking industrial jobs. 

The centers of defense activity in California 
have drawn almost 170,000 migrant workers since 
1939. Half of them came from outside the State. 
Because of tremendous expansion in aircraft and 
shipbuilding activities, San Diego has increased 
its population by 50,000 in the last 18 months, 
and it is estimated that an equal number will be 
added by the spring of 1942. The bulk of these 
migrants came from the Middle West and the 
Rocky Mountain States, although many are from 
longer distances. 

On the eastern side of the continent, Con- 
necticut, with half a billion dollars in defense 
contracts, reported through its employment service 
that since the fall of 1939 more than 100,000 de- 
fense workers have come into the State seeking 
work. Some migrants originated in the New 
England area. Others came from New York, 
New Jersey, and from the depressed anthracite 
areas of Pennsylvania. 

Further South, some 15,000 to 25,006 workers 
have entered the State of Maryland to look for 
jobs in the rapidly expanding aircraft and ship- 
building industries within the metropolitan area 
of Baltimore. Probably an equal number will 
enter the State during 1942. Most of these 
migrants originate in Pennsylvania and New 
York, the Virginias, the Carolinas, and other 
parts of the South. Many of them come from 
rural sections. 

In the past, large numbers of workers in the 
Middle West have left that section of the country 
in search of jobs on the Pacific coast or in the 





Applying for jobs on cantonment construction. 





industrial centers of the East. Today, however, 
as a result of the location of a number of new 
defense plants in the Middle West, many oppor- 
tunities for employment have opened up in this 
region. Wichita, Kans., leads the Nation in the 
rate of employment increase, caused principally 
A recent W. P. A. 
survey shows that between October 1940 and 
September 1941 at least 23,000 persons came to 
Wichita’s aircraft factories seeking jobs. Sur- 


by large defense contracts. 


rounding farms and villages in the State con- 
tributed a substantial number of these migrants, 
who swelled the city’s population by 20 percent. 

Another survey, covering St. Louis, Mo., indi- 
cates that since October 1940 over 11,000 workers 
and their families have moved into that city seek- 
ing work on construction projects and in industries 
manufacturing war materials. Nearly half of 
these persons came from within the State of Mis- 
souri. Others were from Illinois, Arkansas, and 
other Midwestern States. About 1 out of every 7 
came from points more than 500 miles away from 
St. Louis. 

Agriculture, like industry, has felt the impact 
of the national defense program. The demand for 
increased production and the prospect of higher 
farm labor costs has hastened the mechanization, 
commercialization, and consolidation of farm 
operations. Rising land rents have pushed many 
farm families who were barely able to make a 
living from their holdings to poorer and poorer land 
or off the land altogether. Government purchases 
of farm land for munition plants and military 
camps have been another complicating factor, 
having displaced upwards of 14,000 farm families. 
The Farm Security Administration has already 
helped to resettle 9,000 of these families on new 





farms and to provide them with essential farm 
equipment. It is attempting to meet the prob- 
lems of migrants from the land through rural 
rehabilitation work and migratory-camp programs. 

The Tolan Committee hearings are replete with 
testimony to the effect that a great part of the 
current defense migration is unplanned and un- 
directed. The search for work is often without 
better direction than that of the “grapevine” 
type. Almost every defense migrant who testi- 
fied before the committee explained that he had 
first heard the news about job openings from 
relatives, neighbors, or friends. This information 
is generally exaggerated and often entirely false. 
In many instances migrants not only fail to find 
the type of employment they expected, but 
frequently they also fail to find any job. 

The committee found a number of factors 
responsible for the inability of many migrant 
workers to get a job. Public employment services 
were not being fully utilized by employers or by 
workers. Many firms with established recruiting 
methods were still hiring at the gate and were not 
inclined to cooperate with local employment 
offices. Moreover, some employers refused to 
hire local applicants registered at the public em- 
ployment offices. 

Defense industry employers in Baltimore and 
in some Connecticut cities, for example, gave a 
decided preference to native white workers from 
Pennsylvania or New York over qualified foreign- 
born or Negro workers residing in their own city 
or State. California aircraft companies have 
refused to hire older workers or youth of Mexican 
origin, preferring instead to recruit young farm 
boys from the Middle West. In some cases, 
unions and local employment offices, as well as 
employers, have discriminated against specific 
groups of workers. 


HOUSING AND HEALTH 

The sudden influx and concentration of workers 
in areas engaged in defense production has put a 
severe strain upon community facilities. In large 
metropolitan centers geared to servicing the needs 
of millions, the available housing, school, health, 
and traffic facilities may prove sufficient to care 
for a considerable increase in the supply of workers. 
The most acute problems have therefore arisen in 
the medium- and small-sized industrial communi 
ties. With limited facilities, many of these com- 
munities found themselves with populations 
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doubled and tripled almost overnight. Many 
workers and their families have found it almost 
impossible to get accommodations. Huge trailer 
camps have become common sights in such over- 





crowded defense centers as San Diego, Calif., and 
Hartford and Bridgeport, Conn. In many cases 
workers have been forced to house their families 
in towns 20 to 50 miles away from their places of 
employment and spend weary hours commuting 
to and from work in the snarl of traffic. 

The serious congestion in defense areas and the 
lack of adequate school facilities are further 
illustrated by a report of a field representative of 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor describing conditions in a town 
in the vicinity of several newly erected powder 
plants: 

This town had originally a population of 900, but the 
present population is estimated to be around 8,000. The 
school population has increased to more than 4 times the 
normal enrollment since April. There are 10 distinct 
trailer units within a radius of 8 miles, and 5 new ones 
have been established at distances of 10 to 25 miles from 
the town. No count has been made of the actual number 
of families, but is it estimated that there are 250 children 
of preschool age for a nursery school that can accomo- 
date only 25 to 30. 

The enormous task of providing the housing 
facilities so urgently needed cannot be met by 
the community itself. Some communities are 
reluctant to expand facilities for housing, schools, 
and hospitals which may stand idle when the 
emergency ends. They also point out that the 
problem is a Federal responsibility and one which 
they cannot hope to meet because of limited 
financial resources. 

Testimony taken by the Committee throughout 
the country also indicated that private builders 
could not meet the need for defense housing. 
Numerous examples of the inability of private 
builders to meet the heavy demands for housing 


the committee, as for example 


In the Buffalo-Niagara, N. Y., area, the coordinator of 
defense housing allocated 4,000 units to private builders, 
whereas during the year 1940 there were only 1,149 new 
dwellings constructed in the greater part of the area. In 
Portsmouth, N. H., 600 units were allocated to private 
construction, when only 124 were provided during 1940 
by private builders. In Philadelphia, 11,000 units 
were allocated to private construetior, and during the 
vear 1940, only 6,390 were provided. Allocations in 
Baltimore, Md., amounted to 9,000 dwellings, with a 
total 1940 construction of 5,835 
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necessitated by the defense program were cited to 





















Makeshift playground in a trailer camp. 


In the Seattle, Wash., area, exclusive of Tacoma and 
Bremerton, 1,000 dwellings have been assigned for privat 
construction and 500 for public. Private builders ir 1940 
filed permits for 2,055 dwellings. , During the next 
vear 50,000 to 55,000 additiona) workers will be required 
in Seattle, and 28,000 to 32,000 of these must be secured 
from outside the feasible commuting area. There will be 
no housing for these workers unless both public and pn- 
vate housing is greatly expanded, and without adequate 
housing it is extremely doubtful that labor requirements 
can be met. 

Health and Sanitation.—Although adequate 
housing is a paramount concern, serious attention 
must likewise be given to other important com- 
munity services and facilities. These include 
hospitals, clinics, waterworks, and sewage dis- 
posal. The urgent necessity for prompt steps to 
enlarge these facilities was stressed by Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran of the United States 
Public Health Service. In testifying before the 
Tolan Committee in July 1941, Dr. Parran said 
in part: 

According to present plans for military and industrial 
defense developments, communities in the areas surveyed 
will be faced with the necessity of providing housing, 
health, and medical facilities for an influx of almost 2% 
million civilians. Many communities will grow by 50 
percent or more, and some will practically double in size 

It is our task to see that health and sanitary needs 
in these areas are met as rapidly and efficiently as possible 

The first steps toward meeting the health needs 
in these communities have been taken through 
the expansion of the facilities of the United States 
Public Health Service. With additional funds 
already provided by Congress, the Public Health 
Service has inaugurated a broad program of 
cooperation with State and local health depart- 
ments to provide the health facilities so urgently 
needed in the new or overcrowded defense areas 








Growth of the British Labor Movement’ 
HAROLD S. ROBERTS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The development of trade-unionism in Great 
Britain can be roughly dated from 1825. Prior to 
that time combinations of workers to improve 
their conditions by seeking increases in wages or 
decreases in hours were regarded as contrary to 
public policy and unlawful conspiracies in restraint 
of trade. In 1825 the British Parliament legalized 
voluntary efforts of workers to organize and nego- 
tiate agreements with employers relating to wages 
and hours. 

It was not until the 1860’s, however, that any 
centralized organization was created to coordinate 
the activities of the various unions which had come 
into existence. The first Trades Union Congress, 
held in 1868, was attended by 34 delegates and 
represented slightly less than 120,000 workers. 
By the turn of the century approximately 1,200,000 
members were reported by 180 societies affiliated 
with the Trades Union Congress. 

During the first World War membership in the 
Trades Union Congress rose markedly, and 
shortly after the war, in 1920, approximately 6% 
million workers were organized in about 215 
societies. Membership declined gradually during 
the decade of the 1920’s, however, and reached a 
low point of approximately 3,200,000 at the end 
of 1933. In January 1941 the British Trades 
Union Congress represented more than 5,000,000 
organized workers. 

Not all organized workers and unions in Great 
Britain, however, are affiliated with the Trades 
Union Congress. Certain groups of public em- 
ployees such as the police and civil servants are 
forbidden by the Police Act of 1919 and the Trades 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927 to affiliate 
with any but an approved type of organization 
Including the workers organized in these unions, 
the total union membership in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland was estimated at slightly more 
than 6,540,000 on January 1, 1941. This was an 
increase of 2,200,000 from the low of 4,300,000 in 
1933, but was still 1,800,000 short of the high of 
8,300,000 reached in 1920. 
that the number of organized workers represent 


It is roughly estimated 


*The role of British labor in the present war will be treated 
in a subsequent issue of the Labor Information Bulletin. 
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approximately one-third of those eligible for 
membership. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


The Trades Union Congress coordinates thi 
political and industrial activities of its affiliated 
organizations as they relate to union policy and 
It is a federation of affiliated societies 
which in many respects corresponds to the Amer- 


problems. 


ican Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in the United States. 
During the first World War the Trades Union 
Congress greatly increased its powers and became 
the recognized spokesman for organized labor in 
England. Under the terms of its revised consti- 
tution, which went into effect in 1921, the affili- 
ated unions of the Trades Union Congress were 
divided into 17 trade groups. A general council 
consisting of 32 members, including 2 women, was 


- established to coordinate the activities of the var- 


lous societies comprising the Trades Union 
Congress. 

In addition to the general council, the Trades 
Union Congress maintains eight administrative 
departments dealing with organization, finance, 
international labor affairs, trade boards, educa- 
tion, research and economies, social insurance, and 
publicity. There are also numerous standing 
committees which assist in coordinating the work 
of the Trades Union Congress. 
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TYPES OF UNIONS 


British labor organizations may be roughly 
divided into three principal types 
|. Craft unions of skilled and semiskilled work- 
ers frequently organized horizontally across indus- 
tries and largely concerned with maintaining 
standards of skill for the craft. Typical of this 
form of organization is the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. 
General unions which extend over a number 
of different industries and which are composed of 


Societies affiliated with the Trades Union Congress 
having in excess of 50,000 members 


Jannary 1, 1940 





ee ’ 
Organization Men Women rotal mem 


bership 
fransport and General 
Workers Union 610, 500 37, 500 648, 000 
\ineworkers’ Federation of 
Great Britain 588, 900 588, 900 


National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers 379, 200 51,200 430, 400 
\malgamated Engineering 


Union 376, 400 376, 400 
National Union of Rail- 

waymen 347, 800 1,700 349, 500 
National Union of Dis- 

tributive and Allied 

Workers 137, 200 56,700 | 193, 900 
\malgamated Society of 

Woodworkers 151, 200 151, 200 
National Union of Tailors 

and Garment Workers 28, 900 | 82,000 | 110, 900 
Che Iron and Steel Trades 

Confederation 90, 200 1, 500 91, 700 
National Union of Boot 

and Shoe Operatives 57, 000 | 32, 800 89, 800 
Amalgamated Weavers’ 


Association 17, 400 69, 400 86, 800 
National Union of Dyers, 

Bleachers and Textile 

Workers 1 
National Union of Print- 

ing, Bookbinding and 

Paper Workers 12, 000 
National Amalgamated 

Union of Shop Assist- 

ants, Warehousemen, and 

Clerks 13,500 26, S00 70, 300 
Electrical Trades Union 70, 000 70, 000 
\malgamated Union of 

Building Trade Workers 

of Great Britain and 

lreland 65, 000 65, 000 
Railway Clerks’ Associa- 

tion of Great Britain 

and Ireland 57, 600 6, 
Boilermakers and Iron and 

Steel Shipbuilders So- 

ciety 60, 100 60, 100 
\ssociated Society of Loco- 

motive Engineers and 


, SOO 36, 000 SO, SOO 


~ 
~ 


, 100 75, 100 


800 64, 400 


Firemen 53, 000 53, 000 
National Union of Public 
Kmplovees 16, 400 1, 900 51, 300 
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the unskilled and some semiskilled workers, and 
embrace all workers, irrespective of grade, craft, 
or occupation. The National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers is among the largest in 
this category. 

3. Industrial or 
which seek to enroll in the union all workers, 


‘emplovmental”’ organizations 


regardless of skill, who are employed in the same 
industry or by the same employer: or group of 
employers. Many of these are quite large and 
influential, as, for example, the Mineworkers’ 
Federation of Great Britain and the National 
Union of Railwaymen. 


AMALGAMATION OF UNIONS 


With the reorganization of the Trades Union 
Congress and the delegation of additional powers 
to the general council in 1921, a renewed effort 
was made to consolidate the British trade-union 
movement and reduce the overlapping jurisdic- 
tions which had developed in many unions during 
the course of their growth. 

A special committee elected in 1924 by the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
reported in 1927 that the problem of overlapping 
jurisdictions could best be solved by the separate 
competing unions entering of their own accord 
into federated or amalgamated organizations 
The extent to which amalgamation or federation 
has occurred in recent years is shown by the 
fact that in 1940 about 10 percent of the societies 
affiliated with the Trades Union Congress ac- 
counted for about 80 percent of the membership 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Except on a local basis, collective bargaining 
between organized workers and their employers 
made little progress until the 1850’s, when it 
spread into cotton mills and later into other 
textile and building trades. The liberalization 
of the laws regulating union activities in 1871 
provided the impetus for a rapid extension of 
union organization and collective bargaining 
By 1910 nearly 1,700 union agreements were in 
effect in the United Kingdom, covering about 
2,400,000 workers. The exigencies of the first 
World War helped to expand collective bargaining 
on a broader scale and to utilize the machinery of 
the T. U. C. to maintain uninterrupted production 

The increase in the unionization of workers and 
the consolidation of small unions was matched by 
the growth of organizations among employers. 





This growth was prompted in part by the large 
increases in union membership and in part by the 
necessity of meeting unfair competitive conditions 
in various geographical areas. Both employers 
and unions found that collective bargaining on a 
national scale was more advantageous as a means 
of establishing standard working conditions for the 
various competitive areas and was also more 
effective in securing strict observance and enforce- 
ment of agreements. 

At the present time the machinery for collective 
bargaining varies from industry to industry. The 
large well-organized unions generally bargain with 
employers through some form of national confer- 
ence. Some agreements are negotiated with the 
district associations of employers, while others 
relate only to a single employer. As a rule the 
terms of the agreement negotiated locally between 
an employer and the union conform rather closely 
to the national agreements in the trade or industry, 
but specific wages are adjusted locally. 

The outstanding characteristic of the collective- 
bargaining procedure is the extent to which nego- 
tiations dealing with wages, hours, and _ basic 
working conditions are carried out on a national 
scale between unions and employers’ associations. 

Under this procedure, in most cases, when the 


parties fail to agree on basic terms, they utilize 
the machinery provided in the agreement or sub- 
mit the controversial issues to some impartial 


agency whose recommendations are generally 
accepted. 

A shop dispute or grievance not settled between 
the individual worker concerned and his supervisor 
may be taken up by the local union representative. 
It may then be taken up by a joint body composed 
of the union and district representatives of the 
employers’ association. Failing here it goes to a 
committee representing the national union and the 
employers’ association. Throughout the entire 
procedure the observance and enforcement of 
agreements rests upon “moral force rather than 
legal compulsion,”’ and both employers’ associa- 
tions and unions favor the existing voluntary 
procedure under the agreements. 

To avoid as much as possible interruption in 
wartime production the Minister of Labour, upon 
the recommendations of the joint consultative 
committee representing the British Employers’ 
Confederation and the Trades Union Congress, 
created a National Arbitration Tribunal to make 
compulsory awards in disputes which are not 
adjusted through the existing voluntary collective- 
bargaining machinery. 


Settlement of the Railroad Wage Controversy 


Wage increases of 9% cents an hour for railroad 
employees engaged in operating trains and of 10 
cents an hour for all other railroad workers were 
agreed upon by 19 railroad labor organizations and 
the Nation’s railroads on December 1, 1941. The 
agreement also raised the basic minimum hourly 
rate of pay for the railroad industry from 36 to 46 
cents and provided annual vacations with pay for 
specified groups of workers. 

The negotiations, which affected approximately 
1,250,000 workers, followed the entire procedure 
outlined by the Railway Labor Act of 1926. This 
procedure calls first for conferences between the 
parties; Federal mediation, if conferences fail; 
and, finally, if mediation is unsuccessful and arbi- 
tration is rejected by either or both parties, for the 
appointment by the President of the United 
States of a special emergency board to ascertain 
and report the facts in the controversy and make 
recommendations for a settlement. The law 
further prescribes that. no strike or lock-out or 


10 


change in working conditions shall take place 
during the 30 days the emergency board considers 
the case nor for 30 days following the report of the 
board’s findings or recommendations. At the 
expiration of this waiting period, however, either 
party, if it so chooses, may reject the recom- 
mendations of the emergency board and take such 
action as it feels warranted. 

In the current controversy, attempts to reach a 
settlement by jomt conference and by Federal 
mediation were unsuccessful, and after the unions 
declined arbitration, President Roosevelt appoint 
ed a five-man emergency board on September 10, 
1941. Their report was made on November 5, 
but the unions declined to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the board, and formulated plans to strike 
after the termination of the 30-day waiting period. 
However, they finally agreed to a compromise 
settlement, which was reached with the aid of the 
members of the President’s emergency board 


serving as mediators. 
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BACKGROUND OF CASE 


Because of differences in their wage demands, 
the 19 railroad unions, whose membership covers 
nearly all railroad workers, were divided into 
2 groups. One group comprised the 5 railroad 
brotherhoods representing workers employed in 
the actual movement of trains—engineers, con- 
ductors, firemen, trainmen, and switchmen.' The 
other group was composed of 14 unions, usually 
referred to as the “‘nonoperating” labor organiza- 
tions, and included such groups of railroad workers 
as clerks, telegraphers, maintenance-of-way work- 
ers, signalmen, the shop crafts employed in build- 
ing and repairing locomotives and cars, and 
marine and dock workers employed by the rail- 
roads.” 

In addition to the large class I railroads, which 
operate about 95 percent of the total railroad 
mileage im the country and employ over 90 percent 
of all railroad workers, the dispute also involved 
the smaller or the so-called “short-line”’ railroads. 
It likewise included the Railway Express Agency, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the large railroads. 

Higher wages and vacations with pay were the 
major issues in the dispute. The 5 unions of 
operating employees asked for a 30 percent in- 
crease in basic daily wage rates, with a minimum 
The 14 
unions representing the nonoperating employees 


increase of not less than $1.80 per day. 


sought an increase of 30 cents an hour and the 
establishment of a minimum hourly wage rate 
of 70 cents for the railroad industry. The non- 
operating unions also requested 2 weeks’ vacation 


' The 5 operating unions were Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, Order of Railway Conductors of America, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, and Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, 

2 The 14 nonoperating unions were International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, and Helpers of America; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and 
Helpers; Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Brother- 
hood Railway Carmen of America; International Brother- 
hood of Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse and Railway 
Shop Laborers; The Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees; Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees; Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America; National Organization Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America; National Marine Engineers’ Bene- 


ficial Association; and International Longshoremen’s Asso- 


ciation. 
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Members of the Emergency Board 


WAYNE LYMAN MORSE, chairman of the 
board, dean of the University of Oregon Law 
School. 

THOMAS REED POWELL, professor of law, 
Harvard University. 

JAMES CUMMINGS BONBRIGHT, professor 
of finance, Columbia University. 

JOSEPH HENRY WILLITTS, director of social 
sciences for the Rockefeller Foundation. 

HUSTON THOMPSON, attorney of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











with pay for all regularly employed railroad 
workers and shorter paid vacations for those em- 
ployed irregularly or only during certain seasons 
of the year. 

MAJOR ARGUMENTS 


Representatives of the unions and the railroads 
presented their arguments to the emergency board 
at public hearings held in Chicago, IIl., between 
September 16 and October 22, 1941. The unions 
argued that the railroad industry was now enjoying 
a high level of prosperity and could well afford 
to pay increased wages. They further contended 
that rates of pay in the railroad industry were 
generally lower than those prevailing in similar 
occupations in other industries. Rapid increases 
in the cost of living were cited as an additional 
reason justifying higher wages. Considerable 
stress was also laid, especially by the five oper- 
ating brotherhoods, on the greater productivity 
of various groups of railroad employees in recent 
years. All of these arguments were buttressed 
by statistical data presented by the research 
staffs of the unions. 

Position of Employers. 
that the proposals of the unions were excessive, 
both from the standpoint of the prevailing rates 
of pay for railroad workers as compared with other 


The railroads declared 


industries, and as measured by the ability of the 
industry to pay higher wages. The increased 
productivity and efficiency of railroad operations 
was acknowledged, but the carriers insisted that 
these gains were due almost wholly to large ex- 
penditures for modernization of railroad equip- 
ment. In response to the employees’ contention 
that the present operation of trains and railroad 
equipment involved greater skill, responsibility, 
and danger, the railroads declared that the use 
of improved tools and better safety devices had 


il 





made the tasks of railroad workers easier rather 
than more difficult or dangerous. 

The carriers recognized the validity of many of 
the arguments of the employees concerning the 
desirability of vacations with pay. They ques- 
tioned, however, the advisability of imaugurating 
vacation plans during a grave national emergency. 


FINDINGS OF THE BOARD 


Several extensions in time were granted the 
emergency board to review adequately the volu- 
minous record of the hearings and to formulate 
its recommendations. The major proposals of 
the board, as submitted to President Roosevelt on 
November 5, 1941, were: 


1. The board believes that the many uncertainties 
besetting any analysis of the economy of this country for 
the duration of the existing national emergency makes it 
unwise to recommend changes ir basic wage rates at this 
time except for minimum rates hereinafter suggested fo1 
the railroads. Therefore, all wage increases recommended 
by the board are proposed as temporary additions to 
wages, effective as of September 1, 1941, and to terminate 
automatically on December 31, 1942, unless the parties 
extend the arrangement by agreement. 

2. The employees in the five operating brotherhoods 
should receive a wage increase of 734 percent over their 
present wage rates. 

3. The employees in the 14 cooperating railroad labor 
organizations should receive an addition of 9 cents per 
hour—equivalent to an average increase of 13% percent. 

4. A week’s vacation of 6 consecutive working days, 
effective January 1, 1942, should be granted during the 
year of 1942 and each year thereafter to those employees of 
the 14 cooperating railroad labor organizations who were 
regularly attached to the railroad industry during the year 
preceding their vacation. 

The board also recommended a wage increase of 
74% cents an hour for employees of the Railway 
Express Agency and a basic minimum hourly rate 
of not less than 45 cents for all railroad workers 
except those employed on the so-called ‘short 
lines.”’ 

In recommending higher wage rates and vaca- 
tions with pay the board stated that low wage 
standards for railroad labor could not be justified 
on the ground that existing freight and passenger 
rates might not be sufficient to enable railroads to 
pay wages commensurate with those paid in 
comparable industries. It therefore declared that 
“if the financial conditions of the railroads do not 
make it possible for them to make sufficient profits 
on the basis of present traffic rates and still pay 
such wage increases, then traffic rates should be 
increased.” 


12 


All the 5 operating brotherhoods and the 14 
nonoperating unions rejected the major recom- 


mendations of the emergency board. They found 
the wage increases inadequate, and were particu- 
larly opposed to the suggestion that the increases 
be considered as but temporary additions to basic 
wage rates. The 5 operating brotherhoods an- 
nounced their intention to strike on December 7, 
after the expiration of the 30-day waiting period; 
and the nonoperating unions, although not setting 
a strike date, insisted that the recommendations 
could not be accepted by them. 

In view of this impasse, President Roosevelt 
decided to reconvene the emergency board and 
give the unions an opportunity to state their 
objections to the board’s recommendations, and 
to present new evidence to the board. Two days 
were allowed for reargument, and at the close of 
the second day the chairman of the board stated 
that the parties to the dispute had the choice of 
awaiting the findings of the board’s supplementary 
report to President Roosevelt or using the services 
of the board to mediate the dispute. Both 
parties accepted the mediation offer of the emer- 
gency board, and after nearly 48 hours of prac- 
tically continuous discussion, the representatives 
of the workers and of the railroads reached an 
agreement on the basic issues in the controversy. 


FINAL SETTLEMENT 


By the terms of the agreement, both the operat- 
ing and the nonoperating groups of railroad 
employees obtained slightly larger increases in 
wages than provided in the original recom- 
mendations of the emergency board. Moreover, 
the agreement stipulated that the increases in 
pay were to be permanent additions to basic 
wage rates. The principal provisions were: 

1. An increase of 9% cents per hour in the 
basic hourly wage rates for operating employees. 
This amounts to an increase of 76 cents a day, or 
an average increase of 10% percent. 

2. An increase of 10 cents an hour in the basic 
rates of nonoperating railroad employees and 
employees of the Railway Express Agency. 
This amounts to an increase of 80 cents a day, or 
an average increase of about 15 percent. 

3. A minimum basic hourly rate of pay of 
46 cents for railroad and express employees. 

4. Provision for somewhat longer vacation 
periods for several groups of railroad workers, 
notably telegraphers and clerks. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in November 1941 


National Income—The Department of Com- 
merce estimates that income payments totaled 
7.871 million dollars in November. This com- 
pares with 8,255 million dollars for October and 
6,362 million dollars in November 1940. 

Farm Income.—Cash income of farmers including 
Government payments aggregated 1,313 million 
dollars in November. It totaled nearly 1,500 
million dollars in October and 942 million dollars 
a year ago. 

Automobiles.- 
ears and trucks were assembled in November. 


Approximately 352,300 passenger 


This compares with 382,000 cars and trucks in the 
preceding month and 487,400 cars and trucks in 
November 1940. 

Bituminous Coal.—Output of 42,900,000 tons of 
bituminous coal in November was 6,900,000 tons 
less than in October but nearly 2,900,000 tons 
more than in November 1940. 


Building Construction ——The value of building 
permits issued in 2,142 cities declined from 
$223 200,000 in October to $170,000,000 in Novem- 
ber. The same cities issued building permits 
valued at $220,000,000 in November a year ago. 

Electric Power——Output of electric power in 
November totaled 14,230 million kilowatt-hours. 
This was about 760 million kilowatt-hours less 
than in October but 1,465 million kilowatt-hours 
more than in November 1940. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—W eekly freight- 
car loadings of class I railroads averaged 827,600 
cars in November as against 914,500 cars in 
October and slightly less than 741,700 cars in 
November 1940. 

Steel.—Production of steel ingots totaled 6,970,- 
000 tons in November—273,000 tons less than in 
October but 500,000 tons more than in November 


a vear ago. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


Total output of mines and factories again re- 
corded a new peak in November. Industries 
manufacturing armament and munitions expanded 
further, and activity continued at almost capacity 
levels in such basic industries as steel and non- 
ferrous metals. Production of cotton, rayon, and 
woolen textiles also continued in very large volume 
during the month. 


Most of the declines in output in November were 
less pronounced than is usual for autumn. This 
was especially true of the production of shoes, 
manufactured foods, furniture, and lumber. Bi- 
tuminous coal production was slightly lower, due 
to temporary shutdowns at some mines pending 
adjustment of the union shop issue, and output of 
anthracite also declined. 





PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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Adjusted Index 
DEx 
1935-39 = 100 2 

1941 
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June 159 
May 154 
April. 144 | 
March- - - 147 - 
February 144 Ny 
January 140 - 
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December - - - 139 
November 134 - 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in November 1941 


Seasonal declines in manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, and finance and service establishments were 
primarily responsible for the drop of approximately 
83,000 in nonagricultural employment between 
the middle of October and the middle of Novem- 
ber. Total employment of nearly 40,700,000 in 
industries other than agriculture in November was 
3,165,000 greater than in November 1940 and over 
4,100,000 greater than in November 1929. 

Although approximately 70,000 fewer factory 
workers had jobs in November, this decline was 
smaller than is usual for late autumn. Seasonal 
losses in the canning and clothing industries and 
reductions in employment caused by shortages 
or restrictions upon the civilian use of materials 
needed for military purposes were partly offset 
by sharp gains in the shipbuilding and aircraft 
industries and by moderate gains in a number 


of other industries. 


Employment in the transportation and public- 
utility group of industries declined by 58,000 and 
in the finance and service group by 25,000. 
Slightly fewer workers were also employed in 


mining. 


These losses over the month interval 


were offset in part by the addition of 61,000 
workers in retail and wholesale trade and 3,000 


in Federal, State, and local Government agencies, 
Construction work on Federal projects continued 
to rise sharply, but due to a substantial seasonal 
curtailment in private building operations the net 
gain in employment for the construction industry 
as a whole was only about 10,000. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—The increase in employment in 
durable-goods manufacturing in November was 
relatively slight, amounting to only 7,500. 
of 24,300 in transportation equipment, chicfly 
aircraft, and 6,300 in machinery manufacturing 
were sufficient to cancel the reductions of 14,300 
in lumber, 5,500 in nonferrous metals, and 3,000 
in iron and steel. 

Over the year, November 1940 to November 
1941, the durable-goods groups of industries added 
approximately 1,100,000 workers to their pay 


Gains 


rolls. The largest gains were 439,700 in machin- 
ery manufacturing, 345,900 in transportation 


equipment, and 176,700 in iron and steel. Other 
increases were 46,200 in stone, clay and glass, 
38,300 in nonferrous metals and 33,800 in lumber 

Weekly Pay Rolls—With the exception of the 


transportation-equipment group of industries 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


(November 1941, October 1941, and November 1940) 





Number of workers employed 


Industry 





All Industries *___ 


551, 600 
241, 600 


Durable-goods groups 3 - ; 
, 601, 400 


2 5 

Iron and steel__-___-_ as 1 
1 

1 


10, 612, 600 | 10, 683, 200 


5 
5, 


1, 


| 9,050, 500 | $314, 050,000 | $316, 182,000 | $220, 789, 000 


544, 100 | 


244, 600 


ee 1, 595, 100 
Transportation equipment- 167, 500 1, 143, 200 | 
Nonferrous metals : 362, 200 367, 700 | 
Lumber__--- 711, 200 725, 500 
Stone, clay, glass_- 356, 600 357, 000 
Nondurable-goods groups *__. 5, 061, 000 5, 139, 100 | 
Textiles__ 1, 846, 100 1, 869, 300 | 
Leather___ es a 313, 700 318, 400 
Food_. 964, 900 1, 012, 600 
Tobacco : 94, 300 93, 200 
Paper and printing_- 673, 500 671, 900 
Chemicals-_-- 488, 200 490, 700 
Rubber. _- 150, 200 150, 100 


Unclassified _ 530, 100 


532, 900 


November 19411| October 19412 | November 1940 


4, 448, 900 | 
, 064, 900 
, 161, 700 


1 
1 


AN 


, 601,600 | 122,772,000 124, 
1, 718, 600 


Amount of weekly pay roll 


November 1941 ! October 1941 2 November 1940 


191, 511, 000 
43, 976, 000 


125, 325, 000 
31, 981, 000 
35, 571, 000 


191, 278, 000 
43, 542, 000 
60, 680, 000 60, 905, 000 
50, 645, 000 48, 434,000 | 28, 569, 000 
11, 750, 000 12, 148, 000 9, 296, 000 
15, 793, 000 16, 897, 000 12, 979, 000 

9, 422, 000 9, 706, 000 7, 292, 000 


821, 600 
323, 900 
677, 400 
310, 400 


464, 000 
221, 000 


671, 000 95, 
748, 000 | 29, 


37, 483, 000 38, 


281, 500 6, 799, 000 7,023,000 | 4, 783, 000 
880, 800 23, 744, 000 24, 712, 000 19, 542, 000 

92, 400 1, 716, 000 1, 681, 000 1, 478, 000 
627,600 | 20, 463, 000 20, 200,000 | 17, 159, 000 


415, 300 
126, 800 
58, 600 


16, 028, 000 15, 805, 000 
4,888,000 | 4, 796, 000 
11, 651, 000 11, 706, 000 | 


11, 549, 000 
3, 539, 000 
8, 193, 000 





1 Preliminary. 


3 Major groups adjusted to 19389 Census of Manufactures. 


2 Revised. 
Because the subgroups have not been similarly adjusted, and 


because off overlapping, the totals of the subgroups under durable goods do not agree with the total for the group as a whole. 
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which recorded a pay-roll increase of $2,211,000, 
all durable-goods groups of industries reported 
smaller weekly pay rolls in November. The 
declines varied in amounts from $225,000 in 
machinery manufacturing to $1,104,000 in rubber 
and aggregated slightly more than $2,130,000 for 
all groups combined. 

Total weekly wage disbursements in durable- 
coods manufacturing were, however, $65,950,000 
higher this November than in November 1940. 
All durable-goods groups reported larger weekly 
pay rolls, with the greatest increases over the 
12-month interval amounting to $25,100,000 in 
machinery manufacturing and $22,076,000 in 
transportation equipment. 


NON DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 
E-mployment.—Seasonal reductions in activity 
in some textile mills and in canning and preserv- 
ing establishments largely accounted for the drop 
of 78,100 in the number of workers employed in 
nondurable-goods manufacturing in November. 
Several groups of industries, notably tebacco, 
paper and printing, and rubber, registered small 
gains in employment. 


Approximately 459,000 more workers had jobs 
in the nondurable-goods groups of industries in 
November 1941 than in the same month of 1940. 
The outstanding increase (127,500) over the 
12-month period occurred in textiles. Smaller 
advances in employment, ranging from 1,900 in 
tobacco and 23,400 in rubber to 72,900 in chemicals 
and 84,100 in foodstuffs, were recorded by the 
other nondurable-goods groups. 

Weekly Pay Rolls ——The November weekly pay 
roll for all nondurable-goods groups of industries 
combined was $1,900,000 smaller than the pre- 
ceding month. Pay rolls declined $1,265,000 in 
textiles, $968,000 in foodstuffs, and $224,000 in 
leather. They rose $263,000 in paper and print- 
ing, $223,000 in chemicals, $92,000 in rubber, and 
$35,000 in tobacco. 

All nondurable-goods groups of industries 
reported larger weekly pay rolls in November 1941 
than in the corresponding month of 1940. The 
increases ranged in amounts from $238,000 in 
tobacco and $1,349,000 in rubber to $4,479,000 in 
chemicals and $8,262,000 in textiles. For all non- 
durable-goods combined the total increase over 
the 12-month interval amounted to slightly more 
than $27,300,000. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Slight declines in factory employment and pay 
rolls were registered in November. The decreases 
over fhe month interval in each instance were 
relatively small, averaging less than 1 percent. 
Over the year interval, November 1940 to Novem- 


ber 1941, the number of factory workers rose 17.3 
percent and pay rolls increased 42.2 percent. The 
Bureau of -Labor Statistics employment index 
stood at 134.5 in November as against 135.3 in 
October and 114.7 in November 1940. 





Factory Pay-Roll Index 
1923-25= 100 

1941 997 
November- - - - 1165.5 
Uctober........... 1666 aad | 
September-- - - - - 163. 0 
August... ---- 158. 3 
Se .- 152.7 
June — cnn Sao 
May____- 144.1 
| 134. 7 
March. - --- . 131. 2 
February - -- . 126.8 
January _- — 120. 7 

1940 
December 122. 4 
November... _. 116.4 

! Preliminary. Pe es Le 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in Manufac- 
turing Industries 


The average workweek of about 40.5 hours 
reported for manufacturing industries in Novem- 
ber was slightly shorter than in the preceding 
month and about 2 hours longer than in November 
1940. Hourly earnings averaged 78 cents— 
approximately 1 cent an hour higher than in 
October and 10 cents an hour higher than in 
November a year ago. The average weekly wage 
income of employed factory workers of $32.80 in 
November was 10 cents per week less than in 
the preceding month and approximately $5.70 per 
week more than in November 1940. 

In the five selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in November 1941 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
44.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
40.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
39.5 in automobiles. 
38.0 in sawmills. 
38.0 in brick manufacturing. 

Hourly earnings: 
$1.11 in automobiles. 
$0.97} in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$0.85 in foundries and machine shops. 
$0.65% in brick manufacturing. 
$0.5714 in sawmills 

Weekly earnings: 
$43.85 in automobiles 
$39.05 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$38.00 in foundries and machine shops. 
$25.10 in brick manufacturing. 
$21.85 in sawmills. 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
43.5 in paper and pulp. 
39.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
39.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
37.0 in tires and inner tubes. 
36.5 in petroleum refining. 
Hourly earnings: 
$1.11 in petroleum refining. 
$1.07 in tires and inner tubes 
$0.79 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$0.74 in paper and pulp. 
$0.50% in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 
$40.40 in petroleum refining. 
$39.40 in tires and inner tubes. 
$32.00 in paper and pulp. 
$30.80 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$19.70 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Increase or decre se 


October | November 


Item November 1941 ! 
1941 to 1940 to 
November | November 
1941 | 194 
Retail trade Percent | Percent 

Employment- - - -- 3, 940, 600 +1.9 | +6.9 
Weekly pay roll._.____| $85, 990, 000 +8} +126 
Weekly hours----- 42.0; —.6] x 
Hourly earnings--_--- $0. 58 | +.3 | +6. 2 
Weekly earnings- --_- $21. 80 —1.0 5.4 

Wholesale trade 
Employment_- - - -- 1, 550, 400 +.3 +5.2 
Weekly pay roll__- $53, 372, 000 +.3 | +142 
Weekly hours____- 41.0} —1.2| 5 
Hourly earnings_-__-_-__. $0. 82 | +.9 | 7.7 
Weekly earnings _ - $33. 50 > ae +8. 5 

Bituminous coal | 
Employment- - - - -- 438, 100 +.3 6.4 
Weekly pay roll__- $12, 878,000 | -—5.0| +37.9 
Weekly hours__-- 31.5 —5.2| +102 
Hourly earnings---_- $1. 04 | +. 4 +16.5 
Weekly earnings - -_ $32.45; -—5.3 29. 5 
Metal mining 

Employment_- - - --- 87, 200 . F +9, 4 
Weekly pay roll__- $2, 961, 000 2.3 +29. 4 
Weekly hours_-_--- 42.5 —.2 +3.0 
Hourly earnings_--- $0. 85 +2. 9 +14.7 
Weekly earnings. -- $35. 85 12.8 +18, 3 

Telephone and 

telegraph 

Employment- - -- 453, 800 .6 +13. 6 
Weekly pay roll_- .| $14, 636, 000 = +12. 4 
Weekly hours_--- 39. 5 1.0 —1.1 
Hourly earnings----- $0. 80 +. 9 a 
Weekly earnings. $31. 45 —.2 iy 

Power and light 
Employment - --- , 256, 600 -. 6 +1.9 
Weekly pay roll__.....| $9,534,000 | —1.0 +7. 2 
Weekly hours__.___-_- 40.0; —19 5 
Hourly earnings. $0. 94 | +1.2 5.3 
Weekly earnings $37. 35 —.4 +5. 2 

Street railways and 
busses 
Employment - 197, 500 | .2 2. 5 
Weekly pay roll_. _.| $7, 318, 000 | .3 11.9 
Weekly hours-__-- 46. 5 | —.3 +2.3 
Hourly earnings- --_- $0. 77 +.6 6.7 
Weekly earnings $36. 40 +. 2 9. 2 
Hotels 
Employment- - -__---- 281, 000 +. J +4. 3 
Weekly pay roll-_-_-_- $4, 652, 000 +2, 1 +12. 2 
Weekly hours_-----_- 45. 0 -. 6 —1.2 
Hourly earnings__-.--_- $0. 37 +1.4 7.7 
Weekly earnings. -_-_-- $16. 85 2.0 +-7.6 
Laundries 
Employment- - - ---- 251, 900 -2.0 9. 3 
Weekly pay roll__-_-_- $4, 436, 000 1. 4 +16. 9 
Weekly hours---- ----- 42.5 -.9 +. 5 
Hourly earnings_---- $0. 46 +15 +6. 4 
Weekly earnings- ---- $19. 40 +. 6 +6. 9 
Dyeing and cleaning 

Employment- - - ---- 68, 700 —3.4 10.5 
Weekly pay roll__---- $1, 340, 000 -5.7 +19.3 
Weekly hours.-_------- 42.5 -2.8 +1.6 
Hourly earnings------- $0. 53 +.3 +6. 2 
Weekly earnings - --_--- $22. 00 —2.5 +-8. 0 





1 Preliminary. 3 No change. 
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Work Projects —Employment on projects oper- 
ated by the Work Projects Administration rose 
slightly in November. Total employment of 
1,056,400 was 16,000 more than in October but 
763,000 less than in November 1940. The 
W. P. A. pay roll of $60,600,000 in November was 
about $2,300,000 smaller than in October and 
nearly $33,700,000 smaller than in November of 
last year. 

Construction Projects.—Employment and earn- 
ings at the site of construction on Government 
projects in November were: 





Project Employment Earnings 


.'1, 168, 800 |$175, 640, 000 


All construction projects_-__. - 


Regular Federal Government 
appropriations - - - - - sanuenell, Me, oe 
United States Housing Author- 
Ee scthiel keine eons 35, 500 
teconstruction Finance Cor- 
“re malt 
Public Works Administration - 


167, 740, 000 
3, 980, 000 


23, 600 3, 600, 000 
2, 700 320, 000 





Government Employment and Relief in November 1941 


About 171,400 enrolled 
workers, camp supervisors, and instructors in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps earned $8,235,000 


C. C. C. and N. Y. A. 


during November. National Youth Administra- 
tion projects provided employment to about 
650,000 boys and girls at a total pay roll of 
$9,870,000. 

General Relief —Reports from 19 urban areas to 
the Social Security Board indicate that 322,100 
families and single persons received $10,350,000 in 
relief in November. 

Federal Service.—Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government in November were: 





Employment Earnings 


Service 
| 
2, 067, 000 | $142, 200, 000 


Military... -- aiechm mules 

Executive !__..........._..| 1, 533,000 | 239, 000, 000 
Legislative __- a —_ 6, 200 | 1, 360, 000 
Judicial ____-_- ane 2, 600 | 650, 000 





1 Includes about 224,000 force-account, supervisory, and 
technical employees with a total,pay roll of $34,300,000 shown 
under other classifications. 


Cost of Living in December 1941 


Our entrance into the world war following the 
treacherous attack by Japan on Pearl Harbor on 
December 7 was not marked with the type of 
panicky and speculative buying which occurred 
during the first few weeks at the beginning of the 
war in September 1939. During those few weeks 
speculative buying of some foods resulted in 
a sharp rise in food prices and the total cost of 
living advanced 2 percent. This compares with 
an increase of 0.3 percent between the middle of 
November and the middle of December. Since 
August 1939 living costs of wage earners and lower- 
salaried employees have advanced approximately 
12 percent. 

During 1940 and the first quarter of 1941, the 
rise in food prices was relatively small. Since 
March 1941, however, large purchases of certain 
foods by the Government, increased buying by 
families with more money to spend, and some 
speculative buying have brought a 15-percent rise 
in food prices. It is important to emphasize 
however that food prices in August 1939 were at 
their lowest level since 1935 and averaged between 
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6 and 7 percent lower than the average level for 
the period between 1935 and 1939. 

Next to food, housefurnishings have advanced 
the most since the beginning of the war and 
particularly within the last 10 months. They 
are now approximately 15 percent higher than 
they were in August 1939. In part, the increase 
in the cost of housefurnishings has been due to 
scarcity of raw materials needed in the manu- 
facture of home equipment. 
accounted for by the large purchases of such 


In part, it can be 


staples as sheets, towels, and blankets by the 
Government and by the increased demand for fur- 
niture and household equipment which has resulted 
from higher consumer incomes. The defense ex- 
cise taxes on radios, refrigerators, and stoves 
have also served to raise the prices of these goods. 

Clothing prices have also risen sharply due to 
wool shortages and large purchases of clothing 
material for the Army and the Navy. For the 
average family of wage earners or lower-salaried 
employees clothing prices are approximately 15 
percent higher now than in August 1939. 








Fuel, electricity, and ice costs have advanced 
somewhat less than 7 percent since 1939. Coal 
producers have agreed to cooperate with the 
Office of Price Administration to keep coal prices 
down, and a sufficient supply of fuel oil has been 
assured for the time being at least. There may 
be a curtailment of electricity available for domes- 
tic use, but rate increases are unlikely. 

Scarcity of dwellings available for rent to wage 
earners has been reported from many localities. 
In cities with considerably increased employment 
because of defense activities rents have been raised 
markedly. In other cities, however, increases 
have not been great. On the average, rentals for 
dwellings occupied by families of wage earners and 
clerical workers in large cities combined are about 
4 percent higher than they were in 1939. 

Approximately 30 cents of the wage earner’s 
dollar is spent for a wide variety of miscellaneous 
goods and services, including automobiles and 
their upkeep, medicine and medical services, 
barber and beauty shops, newspapers and books, 
and many other items. When grouped into one 
category classified as miscellaneous, these goods 
and services have risen approximately 7 percent 
since the war began in Europe. 
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Cost of living in 21 large cities 





Area and city 


Average for 34 cities____ 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 


New York 
Philadelphia _ _ - 
Pittsburgh__ 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore_.- 
Savannah___.- 


Washington, D. C_| 109. 


North Central: 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland___. 
Detroit___- 
Kansas City - 


St. Louis- - ---- 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston___-_- 

Western: 
Denver-__-_-_-- 
Los Angeles_-_-_- 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


Minneapolis - _ _ _ - 


Percentage change— 
Index as |__ ne ‘ 
of Dee. 


15, 1941 | Nov. 15, | Dee. 15, | Aug. 15, 

(1935-39=| 1941, to’ | 1940, to | 1939, to 

100) | Dec. 15, | Dee. 15, | Dee. 15, 
1941 1941 


| 1105 | +03] +97) 
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1 No change. 
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